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of flooring tiles, about three quarters of an inch thick and glazed upon 
the upper surface ; the patterns were well designed and prettily ar- 
ranged, and most probably formed part of a tesselated pavement ; the 
place in which they were found was apparently a door-way, and so low 
in the ground that there is every probability of their being ancient. 
A tomb in a perfect state was found four feet under the surface, and 
in what was probably the original surface ; close to it, but on a lower 
level, were found a number of sepulchral cells, separated from each 
other by a thin partition of masonry ; in these probably were buried 
the lay brothers of the establishment, as the cells were filled with earth. 
At St. Canice's and Knocktopher similar cells were found. 

" A copper coin of Charles II. was found in the end wall, which 
was modern, and in the rubbish was discovered a variety of leaden 
medal, in which an iron wire was inserted and had corroded the lead : 
on one side were two heads, on the reverse, ' sexttjs iv. papa ;' it was 
probably an indulgence."* 

In conclusion, I may remark that these drawings and notes were 
made by the late Mr. Robertson for the purpose of illustrating a local 
topographical work that some forty years ago he had intended to pub- 
lish, with which design in view he employed artists, at very considerable 
expense, to take sketches of every building of historic or antiquarian 
interest then existing in the County of Kilkenny. His numerous pro- 
fessional engagements ultimately prevented him from carrying out this 
intention, but the drawings which he has left behind are most valuable, 
as serving to preserve the features of many interesting buildings which 
have since been destroyed; and as a friend and pupil of his, I feel 
much pleasure in enabling the Society to illustrate the interesting ruins 
of St. John's priory by the accompanying view and ground-plan, tend- 
ing as they do to display proofs of that gentleman's taste and disin- 
terested love of art. 



ANCIENT CIVIC ENACTMENTS FOR RESTRAINING GOS- 
S1PPING AND FEASTING. 

BY JOHN G. A. PRIM. 

[Read at the Meeting of January 8th.~\ 

At the risk of exposing the local civic dignitaries of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries to the imputation of a serious want of gal- 
lantry and consideration for the foibles and amiable weaknesses of the 
softer sex, I am induced to extract some by-laws from the records of 

* More probably a bulla which had been attached to an indulgence. 
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the corporations of Kilkenny and Irishtown, and place them on record 
in the Transactions of this Society, from the curious light which they 
throw on the private life, manners, and customs of those communities 
at that period. 

At the present day, people, doubtless, will regard with astonishment 
the idea of municipal bodies exercising control over the household ar- 
rangements of the inhabitants, and interfering with matters of private 
economy, which an advanced state of civilization has taught us to con- 
sider sacred from public scrutiny ; and surely the following enactment 
of the corporation of Kilkenny, which was entered on " The Great Red 
Book" of the City, on the 9th February, 1609, exhibits an interference 
with the " rights of woman" which, in this nineteenth century of ours, 
ladies would never submit to, no matter how many such " parchment 
laws" might be framed with the hope of binding them : — 

" To avoid excessive gossipping — That no maid, wife, or widow come to 
any lying-in woman for salutation, gratulation, or entertainment to be given 
or received, save the godfathers and godmothers, the mother and mother-in- 
law, sisters and sisters-in-law of the woman delivered, the parish priest of the 
parish, and his clerk ; and that they shall not receive or take any entertain- 
ment, except bread, ale, bragett wine, and aquavite, and this not sitting as at 
dinner or supper, but as a repast only ; and that at their departure they shall not 
carry away any piece or pieces of bread or cheese, commonly called junketts, 
nor shall have it sent unto them, on pain of 10s. forfeit, or imprisonment for a 
month. Any midwife or servant inviting any person, other than above menti- 
oned, to forfeit 13s. 4d., or six weeks imprisonment. It shall be lawful for the 
lying-in woman to give one dinner or supper to the persons above mentioned. 
Dinner or supper is allowed to be provided and sent by the above licenced 
persons to the house of the lying-in woman, and if any of them be absent at 
said dinner or supper, the lying-in woman shall then give another to those 
that were absent, whether provided by the lying-in woman or sent by the per- 
sons aforesaid. If the lying-in woman transgresses, she to suffer two months' 
imprisonment, or pay 20s. City Officers to inspect the houses of all women 
lying-in, and no lying-in women to give any other entertainment, dinner or 
supper, within the month." 

This curious law seems to have been rigorously enforced, though 
unfortunately we have no means of ascertaining whether any female 
rebellion or protest was raised against the annoyance of prying visits 
from "City Officers" at all times and seasons. Under the date 15th 
May, 1612, I find the following entry : — 

'- Statute of the 9th February, 1609, about lying-in women, confirmed, 

which that the husbands (of such women as by the former statute might 

come) may come. No person or persons in whose house any woman lies in, 
nor such woman, nor the husband of such woman, shall bid or send to bid any 
inhabitant or other person to give or take entertainment for a month after 
child-birth, other than as allowed in the statute, on pain of 13s. 4d." 

The intention of these strange regulations, however, does not seem 
to have been merely the discouragement of what we at the present day 
term " gossip." The object was, evidently, to prevent people from 
going to expense which they could not afford, for the mere sake of 
ostentatious display. The corporation of the Irishtown of Kilkenny 
55" 
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made a by-law some time earlier, which sufficiently explains this. The 
enactment has been already, but very imperfectly, copied and printed 
by Dr. Ledwich (Antiquities of Ireland, p. 384). It was passed at a 
" der-hundredth," held the 8th January, 1579, and the preamble with 
which it sets out fully expounds the objects of its framers : — 

" Item, is it inacted by thassente and consente of y e Portrive Burgesses and 
commons y* where greate inconveniences have happened, and wast and scarcety 
of vittles, to the great impoverishing of many thenhabitants of this corporacon, 
w oh thoughe there ability could not afforde the like chardge, yett pride and 
comparison how should make the greatest cheere at churching of women aft r 
child-birth, hath bene the utter undooing of many as dayly wee see. — For to 
avoyd the like grose enormity and harme, be it concluded that noe man ne 
woman shall com hereafter to enny chrestening of children or churching of 
women brought abed, butt the gossobs for y time being, fathers and mothers 
brothers and sisters, uppon payne of forty shillings Irish, to be levied and 
taken of the owner of y« house so making the feast toties quoties, to be divided 
thone half to y e Corporacon use, and thother half to y' Portrive and spie, and 
y* it shall be lawfull for enny y« spieth such men or women coming from y" 
feast to take away there hatts or rolls and mantles, and y e same to forfeytie, 
and to take away the mydwife is roll and mantle y« goeth to warne the people, 
other then those w oh by this statute are allowed, and y« the parrish priest shall 
have none in his company butt his clerke. 

" Sargentes appointed to execute this statute : — \ Rory Dowlt "' 

Again, I find a renewal of this enactment by the same corporation 
of Irishtown, on the 12th August, 1603. It is given under the title 
"against excess in feasting at christening children," and is as follows: — 

"In as much as experience teacheth us that by other mens harmes wee should 
learne to beware, many w th in this liberty were impov'rished by feasting at 
child-birth, the poore comparing w tb the ritche — Be it therefore inacted by 
the consente of ihe Portrieve Burgesses and commons this presente assembly, 
that no person or persons whatsoev r shall make enny feaste or assembly for 
drinking, butt onely for the gossobs fathers and mothers sisters and brothers 
with the p'ish Priest and his clerke, and if enny oth r man or woman be taken 
comming from enny such feaste otherwise than is sett downe by the sta- 
tute, that the officers hereafter appointed shall take the cloaks mantles rolls 
or kerchefs, and shall be forfeite w th oute remedye, and the good man of the 
house whoe bid them to the feaste shall forfeite 40 s . Irish, to be levyed of his 
goods and chatties, and imprisonmente during pleasure. 

" Officers appointed to execute this statute : — 

"Stephen B usher, Thomas Fpleming, 
"John Moent, Bobt. Rineghan." 

The corporate bodies of Kilkenny and Irishtown probably conceived 
that a wedding would be a very fair occasion for indulging in feasting ; 
and as for gossipping, they, no doubt, felt perfectly conscious that it 
would be futile to attempt to lay an injunction of silence on female 
tongues when such an event was to come off. At all events, they made 
no laws for the restraining of either, in the event of marriages ; and 
as regards wakes and funerals, we have but very brief and unsatisfac- 
tory references to them. The town council of Kilkenny, on the 9th 
February, 1609, enacted that "no outcries be made in the streets at 
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funerals, on pain of 6d." Thus the " Irish cry," or keen, seems to 
have been disapproved of. The burial of a civic functionary was the 
occasion for a grand procession. The following enactment was made 
by the same council on the 16th February, 1626 : — 

" The Recorder, and every Alderman, and every of the second council, 
residing within the walls and liberties, shall come to all assemblies in their 
gowns, and to all buryings of all persons of distinction, on pain of 2s. for an 
Alderman, and Is. for a Common Councilman. And the Aldermen's wives 
to attend the Mayoress on due notice, on like pain ; the Aldermen's wives to 
wear tippets on station days, or forfeit 5s. And that the Masters of every 
company shall attend the Mayor in their gowns, hats, and bands." 

Again, under the date 25th June, 1638, I find the following : — 

" Orders for burials — That the sword and four mases shall be carried be- 
fore the Mayor at the burial of Aldermen and their wives ; and that those that 
are buried at St. Mary's church shall be carried in at the west gate ; and 
if any howling or crying be at any such burial, the Mayor and company to 
withdraw till they leave off howling. No Mayor to go to any wake to eat or 
drink, on pain of .£10." 

But though the mayor could not participate in the creature comforts 
considered so necessary for the refreshment of the watchers of the dead, 
he joined in other feastings to a large extent, and was at the expense 
of considerable entertainments himself. The custom of the mayor's 
banquet to the corporation, on coming into office, which is kept up to 
the present day, seems to have been imitated by the masters elected 
each year to govern the various guilds or companies into which persons 
of the same trade anciently formed themselves, until it was found that, 
like the " lying-in ladies," before alluded to, they ruined themselves by 
the expense, and then such feasts were stopped. This memorandum 
occurred in the Ked Book of Kilkenny, under the date 23rd January, 
1628 — " The Masters of companies usually running in debt on account 
of the feasts they annually gave the freemen on Corpus Christi day, and 
being ruined thereby, the said feasts are abolished." 

Eating dinners seems, in those days, to have been considered a por- 
tion of the civic duty as necessary to be discharged as it is deemed 
indispensable in the preparation of the students of law at present. 
On the. 23rd February, 1621, the Kilkenny corporation made this 
order — *' The Mayor and Aldermen to have 1 8d. a piece allowed for their 
dinner when they meet to consult about the City business." It must 
be borne in mind that Is. 6d. was a large sum iii those days, and suf- 
ficient to furnish a sumptuous repast. In the year 1609, in the sham- 
bles of Irishtown, they might purchase the best quarter of mutton for 
six-pence, and of prime veal for four-pence, whilst three quarts of the 
best spiced ale were to be had for a coin called a harp, of the value 
of four-pence. The want of gallantry, evidenced by former enact- 
ments, may still be found prevailing to the exclusion of ladies from 
the civic social re-unions; but in 1609 the following reservation was 
made in favour of the aldermen's wives — "Resolved, (hat no woman 
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go banquet at the Mayor's house on Michaelmas and Whit-Sunday, 
but the wives of the Aldermen." The good living of the subordinate 
officers of the corporation on those high occasions was even provided 
for by billetting them on the dignitaries, as appears by an order made 
on the 6th October in the same year, as follows — " The sword-bearer 
and gaoler to dyet on festivals at Mr. Mayor's house. The Sergeant-at- 
Mase and his wife to dyet every day at do. The Sergeant of the market 
to dyet, on festivals, at the Sheriff Controller's — the Court's Sergeants 
to dyet, on festivals, at the Sheriff Receiver's." 

The Irishtown people seem also to have indulged in jollifications of 
a like nature, and to have considered it a very innocent and proper 
mode of dissipating time and money, till they obtained in 1608 a 
portrieve more niggardly or prudent than his predecessors, a certain 
Thomas Tobyn, who put an end to the custom, and thereby made 
himself highly unpopular. Even the town clerk of the day (for Irish- 
town had its town clerk as well as Kilkenny) had the temerity to 
insert the following indignant memorandum on the minute book of the 
body : — 

" Where there hath been, tyme oute of mynde, used by the Portrieve of the 
Irishtowne to keepe a solempne feaste upon St. John Baptist's eve, with the 
helpes and aydes of thenhabitants, for the Burgesses of the Irishtowne ; bye 
which feaste none ever tofore toke losse, butt rayther gayne — this honest man, 
by whose means wee know not, did discontinue that good and laudable custom 
to what ende, God he knoweth !" 

And a later officer of that corporation appears to have been inclined 
to attribute to this innovation some special curse which eventuated in 
subsequent misfortunes to the community, for we find this marginal 
note, in a later hand, to the above entry — " Mark y* first disorder I" 

It would have been well for the corporation of Kilkenny if they had 
taken a hint from the prudent portrieve of the neighbouring borough. 
They did make some move towards lessening their outlay on feasts, but 
not till after they were involved in a weighty litigation with the rival 
corporation of Irishtown, and when their funds therefore began to fail. 
On the 27th May, 1701, it was ordered, as the "Clasped Book" sets 
out, " that no person, except one of the royal family, or the govern- 
ment for the time being, be treated, feasted, or presented vith the 
City freedom in a gold box at the City expense." On the 28th June, 
1703, they must have gone to an immense outlay, and in the most 
absurd manner. Under that date I find, " the conduits ordered to run 
with Claret at the City expense, on the occasion of the Duke of Or- 
monde, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, coming to this City; but not to 
be a precedent." And on the 29th December, I find — " a Ball, at 
the City expense, ordered for the entertainment of his Grace the Duke 
of Ormonde — the expense not to exceed £20" — a moderate disburse- 
ment certainly for an entertainment to so distinguished a personage, 
and tending to prove that the wines must have run more plenteously 
in the conduits than at the ball-room. On the 18th July, 1705, a 
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grand effort at retrenchment was made for the purpose of putting the 
City out of debt, and amongst other savings the mayor's salary was 
knocked off, his worship " neither to treat on his election, nor to treat 
the Judges/' and all public entertainments to be dispensed with. To 
this resolution they held firm till the 21st August, 1711, when it was — 
" Ordered, that the Duke of Ormonde be entertained with a ball and 
collation, notwithstanding the by-laws of 18th July, 1705." 

We have seen above an allusion to the mayor's " treat" to the judges. 
This was an entertainment which originally the corporation always gave 
the judges on circuit, whilst sojourning at Kilkenny. When the pro- 
perty of the body became involved, they shifted the expense on the 
mayor's shoulders, and I find that the following curt entry was made 
in the "White Book," under the date 10th August, 1658, "The 
Mayor absent at the Assizes; £10 of his salary to be spent to treat 
the Judges, and stopped." The custom was given up, as we have 
seen, in 1705, and has not since been resumed. 

In those good old convivial times, when no business seems to have 
been transacted without feasting, and the " treat" to the judges on the 
bench, was not forgotten, we naturally expect to find that the comforts 
of jurors were not overlooked and interdicted as they are now. Such 
is, in fact, the case ; for I find a by-law made by the corporation of 
Kilkenny, on the 9th February, 1609, enacting that — " Whoever re- 
covers damages in any of the courts shall recover the drinking-money, 
allowed to the jury, also." Some of the customs of those days of old, 
carried out by the early colonizers, appear still to linger beyond the 
Atlantic. A few years since I remember to have seen reported, in an 
American newspaper, a curious scene occurring in a case coming before 
a jury somewhere in the " far west." After their verdict had been 
handed in, the twelve good men and true came back to court and re- 
quested the judge's permission to revoke their decision, on the ground 
that the party in whose favour they had pronounced, now refused to 
pay them the usual sum allowed to juries for drink ! This scene, how- 
ever, may have been altogether a fabrication of some " smart brother 
Jonathan" of the press. 

I have, however, strayed most unpardonably from Kilkenny as it 
was in the olden time, to the back woods of America, as they are re- 
presented or misrepresented to be just now, and it is therefore time 
that I should conclude my " gossip" for the present ; but I hope to be 
prepared on future occasions with many gleanings of equally curious 
sumptuary enactments from the ancient civic records of Kilkenny. 



